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vHI     PREFACE,    i^ 


The  chief  objecft  aimed  at  in  this  little  attempt 
to  revive  the  memory  of  the  "  Local  Hero,"  is 
the  furtherance  of  a  scheme  for  a  National 
"Wolfe"  Institute  for  Westerham  and  West 
Kent. 

A  movement  is  being  organized  to  provide  a 
kind  of  Polytechnic  "  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industrial  skill,  of  the  general  knowledge,  and  of 
the  health  and  well-being "  of  the  Working 
Classes  of  the  Hundred  of  Westerham  ;  and  the 
Promoters  of  this  philanthropic  movement  rightly 
consider  that  such  an  Institute  could  not  be  more 
auspiciously  or  appropriately  inaugurated  or 
associated  than  with  the  name  of  "  Wolfe." 

The  place  of  the  Hero's  birth  will  thus  no 
longer  be  mute  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  effort  to 
perpetuate,  in  the  Home  of  his  Boyhood,  the 
memory  of  England's  youngest  and  most  brilliant 
General,  will  evoke  sympathy  and  support  from 
all  classes,  creeds,  and  shades  of  political  opinion, 
not  only  in  Kent,  but.  East  and  West,  throughout 
the  British  Empire. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  WOLFE, 


JAMES  WOLFE  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Westerham,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  George  I,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1727,  i.e.  in 
the  very  year  in  which  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
died.  Had  he  been  born  on  such  a  day  in  these 
modern  times,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
described  as  a  "  New  Year's  gift  !  "  But  in  those 
days  [i.e.  previous  to  1752),  the  New  Year  began 
on  the  25th  of  March, — so  that  according  to  the 
old  style,  Wolfe  was  really  born  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1726,  and  might  thus  more  correclly 
have  been  described  as  a  "  Christmas  box  !  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  born  in  Wester- 
ham, although  the  City  of  York  had  the  audacity 
to  claim  the  honour  of  being  his  birthplace, — 
because  somebody  named  Wolfe  was  once  born 
there. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  question  as 
to   the    exacT:   house  in  which  Wolfe  was  born. 
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Some  say  he  was  born  in  the  Vicarage  ;  others 
that  he  v.-as  born  in  Quebec  House  ;  others,  again, 
at  the  Wolfe  Inn.  There  is  something  so  sacred 
about  local  traditions,  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  here  to  decide  the  delicate  controversy. 
Two  things  are  certain,  viz., — That  his  first  baby 
cry  was  heard  in  Westerham, — and  secondly,  that 
he  was  duly  christened,  nine  days  after  he  was 
born,  on  the  nth  January,  1727,  in  Westerham 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  George  Lewis,  (senior), 
B.A.  ;  and  it  is  further  beyond  all  dispute  that 
his  father  and  mother  (Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wolfe), 
lived  during  Wolfe's  boyhood  at  Quebec  House,'-' 
and  no  one  has  cared  to  dispute  that  it  was  here 
his  younger  brother,  Edward,  was  born,  about 
the  same  time  in  the  following  year,  and  baptised 
January  loth,  1728. 

Lieut. -Colonel  E.  Wolfe  (the  father),  was  an 
Irishman,  nearly  20  years  older  than  his  wife, 
Henrietta,  a  Yorkshire  lady,  named  Thompson, — 
a  name  most  deservedly  revered  in  Westerham. 
To  judge  from  the  picture   of  her   at    Squerrj^es 

*  The  local  tradition  is,  or  was,  that  Wolfe  was  born  in 
Quebec  House — then  known  as  "Spiers" — where  his  father 
and  mother  lived.  This  tradition  is,  however,  crossed  by  the 
positive  assertion  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Board  that  he  was  told 
by  a  gentleman,  iclio  knew,  that  "Wolfe  was  born  at  the  Vicar- 
age. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  statement  was  made  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Board  ;  but  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  statement  has  not  been  preserved,  nor  is  there  anything  to 
show  how  he  became  possessed  of  the  knowledge  he  professed. 
Considerable  confusion  appears  to  have  existed  about  the 
Wolfe  family,  for  even  so  well-informed  and  closely  connected 
a  person  as  General  George  Warde — nephew  of  Wolfe's  friend 
General  George — fell  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Wolfe 


QUEBEC  HOUSE FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  ''  SPIERS," 

HOME  OF  Wolfe's  boyhood. 
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Court,  Mrs.  Wolfe  must  have  been  a  remarkably 
handsome  woman.  Her  son  James,  however, 
(the  hero  of  this  sketch) — whatever  he  ma}^  have 
been  as  a  baby — was  certainh'  not  a  strikingly 
handsome  man.  He  had  bright  red  hair,  a  nose 
"tip-tilted  hke  the  petal  of  a  flower,"  a  very 
short  upper  lip  which  seemed  to  follow  his  nose 
upwards,  and  a  receding  chin  and  retreating 
forehead.  His  profile  was  like  the  flap  of  an 
envelope  when  opened  out  and  held  up  perpen- 
dicularly, and  resembled  strongly  that  of  the 
great  Pitt.  His  redeeming  feature  consisted  in 
his  bright  Irish  eyes, — bluish  rather  than  blue  in 
colour, — with  an  earnest,  quick,  enquiring  look  in 
them  ;  while  his  somewhat  pale  but  clear  and 
transparent  complexion  was  capable  of  blushing 
as  deep  a  ros}'  red  as  any  girl's.  His  high  cheek- 
bones bewrayed  his  Irish  origin,  an  origin  of  which 
he  was,  not  unjustly,  proud.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
strong  boy,  and  as  he  grew  up,  he  grew  somewhat 
louG'  and  lanky,  but  with  drill  he  quickly  acquired 
a  firm,  erect,  military  carriage.  His  poor  mother 
must  have  had  many  an  anxious  hour  about    her 

was  not  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  ;  and  also 
failed  to  note  that  Colonel  Wolfe  died  before  his  distinguished 
son.  This  General  George,  writing  to  the  Rev.  T.  Streatfeild, 
in  1822,  declared  "  he  slept  constantly  on  the  bed  in  which 
Wolfe  was  born."  This  could  only  have  descended  to  him  as 
representative  of  Mrs.  Wolfe's  executor, — e'.e.,  his  uncle,  the 
great  General  George  !  As  the  Vicarage  was  the  home  of  the 
Rev.  George  kewis  and  his  large  family,  it  is  not  likely  Mrs. 
Wolfe  furnished  it  ;  so  the  bed  aUuded  to  mu?t  have  formed 
part  of  the  furniture  of  Quebec  House  (Spiers)  which  we  know 
was  occupied  by  the  Wolfes. — Vide  will  of  Frances  Ellison, 
once  of  Spiers. 
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delicate  boy,  as  she  watched  him  from  the  win- 
dows of  Quebec  House,  playing  in  the  wet  fields 
on  the  banks  of  "  the  silent  Darent,"  just  below 
the  Church.  Mrs.  Wolfe  was  a  good,  kind,  sen- 
sible mother, — and  as  her  husband  (the  Colonel) 
was  constantly  absent  with  his  regiment,  she  had 
all  the  responsibility  of  training  and  forming  the 
characfter  of  her  two  boys. 

The  Colonel  had  some  little  money  of  his  own, 
but  apparently  not  much  ;  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  had 
to  live  carefully,  and  to  watch  her  grocer's  and 
her  butchers'  bills  !  There  were  no  co-operative 
stores  in  those  days ;  and  though  meat  could  be 
got  for  3^d.  a  pound  and  a  bushel  of  malt  for  2d., 
sugar  cost  5d.  a  pound,  and  writing-paper  lod.  a 
quire!  A  coffin  cost  is.  6d.,  and  a  petticoat  3s.  ! 
While  the  Churchwardens  had  to  pay  more  than 
two  guineas  for  the  holland  to  make  the  Vicar  a 
new  surplice  !  So  while  one  thing  was  cheap 
another  was  dear  in  those  days.  Mrs.  Wolfe 
seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  household  mana- 
ger. "  Soups,  hashes,  puddings,  pickles,  pies, 
naught  come  amiss,  she  was  so  wise."  She  kept 
a  most  elaborate  cookery  book, — and  she  was 
even  somewhat  of  a  doctor.  She  had  numerous 
prescriptions,  §    receipts  for  curing   colds,   fevers, 

§"A  good  water  for  a  consumption; — 'Take  a  peck  of 
garden  snails,  wash  them  in  "  bear,"  (sic),  put  them  in  an 
oven  and  let  them  stay  till  they've  done  crying,  then  with  a 
knife  and  cloth  prick  the  green  from  them,  and  beat  the  snail 
shells  and  all  in  a  stone  mortar.  Then  take  a  quart  of  green 
earth  worms,  slice  them  through  the  middle  and  strow  them 
with  salt,  then  wash  them  and  beat  them  ;  the  pot  being  first 
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agues,  which  would  make  Doctor  Maude  stare, — 
and  the  good  wives  of  Westerham  must  have 
frequentl}'  consulted  her  in  their  ailments.  One 
curious  recipe  in  her  cooker}'  book  at  Squerryes, 
is  headed,  "  A  good  water  for  a  consumption  :  " 
its  main  elements  consist  of  powdered  snails, 
washed  in  beer  ("  bear")  mixed  with  split  green 
earth  worms,  and  distilled  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
boiled  down  with  all  kinds  of  spices  and  roots,  in 
three  gallons  of  milk  !  Two  spoonfuls  to  be  taken 
by  the  patient  ! 

Xow  Wolfe  was  a  delicate  boy  and,  it  ^vas 
feared,  consumptive  ;  but  his  mother  could  hardly 
have  given  him  many  doses  of  this  concoction, 
otherwise  he  would  probabh'  never  have  lived  to 
be  Conqueror  of  Quebec  ! 

Wolfe's  Boyhood. 

There  were  a  good  many  boys  and  girls  in  Wes- 
terham then  as  now  ;  and  several  about  the  same 
age  as  Wolfe  and  his  brother.  A  whole  tribe  of 
'  Lewises,'  the  \^icar's  children,  and  a  number  of 
'Leaches,'  the  '  Browne '  boys,  sons  of  the  anabap- 
tist,' Doctor  Alingham's  boys,'  and  others;  and  from 

jjut  into  the  still  with  two  handfuls  of  angelico,  a  quart  of 
rosemary  flowers,  then  the  snails  and  worms,  then  egriraony, 
bears  feet,  red  dock  roots,  barbery  brake,  biloney,  wormwood, 
of  each  two  handfuls  ;  one  handful  of  rue-turmeric,  and  one 
ounce  of  saffron,  well  dried  and  beaten.  Then  power  (sic)  in 
three  gallons  of  milk.  Wait  till  morning,  then  put  in  three 
ounces  of  cloves  (well-beaten),  hartshorn,  grated.  Keep  the 
still  covered  all  night.  This  done,  stir  it  not  !  Distil  it  with 
a  moderate  fire.  The  patient  must  take  two  sj^oonfuls  at  a 
time-'  " 
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the  old  records  it  appears  that  the  boys  in  those  days 
(when  they  had  the  tall  pews  and  galleries  in  the 
Church)  were  even  more  troublesome  during 
divine  service,  than  they  are  now  ;  for,  while  the 
man  who  kept  the  dogs  out  of  the  Church  only 
got  four  shillings  a  year,  a  gentleman  named 
Swa3^sland  got  ten  shillings  for  keeping  the  boys 
in  order.  But  amongst  all  the  boys  Wolfe's 
greatest  friend  was  George  Warde  of  Squerr3'es, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  A\'olfe  had  been  in  Wester- 
ham  some  five  or  six  years,  when  a  widower 
bought  Squerryes  Court,  from  the  third  Earl  of 
Jerse3\  This  widower  was  Mr.  John  Warde 
(eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Warde,  who  had  been 
Lord  Ma3'or  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne, — a  nephew  of  Sir  Patience  Warde,  one  of 
Cromwell's  Lord  Mayors).  He  had  lost  his  beau- 
tiful wife, — the  sister  of  the  lovel3^  Countess  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  the  still  more  fascinating 
Countess  of  Effingham,  some  four  3'ears  before, — 
and  one  can  fanc3'  how  glad  the  lonely  widower 
must  have  been  to  find  a  nice,  clever,  sensible, 
motherh?-  Iad3'  like  Mrs.  Wolfe  living  in  Wester- 
ham.  John  W^arde,  his  eldest  son,  was  just  ten, 
and  his  second  son,  George,  was  six,  when  the 
lamil3'  first  came  to  Squerr3^es, — and  Wolfe  and 
his  brother  were  four  and  three  resped:ivel3\ 
George  W^arde  and  James  Wolfe  soon  became 
fast  friends,  (Damon  and  Pythias),  and  remained 
fast  friends,  while  life  lasted.  Writing  to  ]\Irs. 
Wolfe   about   his   friend,    in    1749 — some    twenty 
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3-ears  afterwards — Wolfe  says,  "  George  Warde 
made  me  a  visit  of  four  da3^s.  I  could  not  help 
being  astonished  at  the  strength  of  his  under- 
staning,  which  I  never  discovered  so  fully  before. 
To  that  he  has  added  a  just  and  upright  way  of 
thinking  very  uncommon,  and  the  strictest  morals 
of  any  young  man  amongst  my  acquaintances. 
This  last  won't  surprise  you  for  he  was  never 
reckoned  vicious.  He  is  extremely  indifferent  as 
to  preferment  and  high  employment  in  the  army — 
partly  from  his  defecl  of  speech,  but  principally 
from  an  easiness,  or  rather  indolence  of  temper, 
that  makes  him  unfit  to  bear  a  heavy  part  in 
life." 

Wolfe  unconsciously  underestimated  his  friends 
character  and  abilities,  for  this  George  Warde 
subsequently  became  Colonel  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  rose  to  the  rank  of  General,  and  was 
appointed  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland. 
He  was  a  fine,  tall,  handsome,  vigorous  man, 
and  was  considered  the  best  Cavalry  officer  of  his 
day.  King  George  HI  never  reviewed  the  Dra- 
goons wnthout  complimenting  Colonel  Warde  on 
their  splendid  efficiency.  This  General  Warde, 
introduced  a  new  system  of  discipline  into  the 
Cavalr}^ — for  he  disliked  slow  movements — and 
w'hen  seventy  years  of  age  used  to  lead  his  men 
across  countr}-,  over  hedges  and  ditches,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  people. 

This  George  Warde  was  Wolfe's  great  friend. 
He   was   Uncle  to  John   Warde,   (Father  of  Fox 
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hunting),  and  also  to  another  General  George 
Warde,  (who  died  in  1830),  who  married  a  niece 
of  the  great  Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  who  was 
grandfather  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Charles  Arthur 
Madan  Warde,  the  present  owner  of  Squerryes. 

Wolfe's  First  Commission. 

Well,  one  da}',  in  this  ver}'  month  of  November 
148  years  ago,  as  this  George  Warde  (then  aged 
sixteen)  and  his  elder  brother  John  Warde  (aged 
twenty),  and  James  Wolfe  (aged  fourteen),  were 
amusing  themselves  in  the  garden  at  Squerryes, 
on  the  high  ground  under  the  trees  at  the  South 
end  of  the  house,  opposite  the  conservatory, — the 
post  came  in !  and  ^Ir.  Warde  (senior)  soon 
approached  carrying  a  letter,  "  On  His  ]^Iajesty"s 
Service,"  addressed  to  James  Wolfe. 

One  can  imagine  how  the  boy's  delicate  com- 
plexion flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  red  hair,  and 
how  his  friends  pressed  round  him,  as  he  took  out 
and  read  this,  his  first  commission,  signed  by 
King  George  II,  appointing  him  Second  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Regiment  of  Marines,  of  which  his 
father  was  Colonel. 

The  spot  where  this  document  was  delivered  to 
Wolfe,  in  Squerryes  Park,  is  marked  by  a  Mem- 
orial, erecTied  by  the  inheritor  of  the  estate,  who 
was  present  when  Wolfe  received  the  letter.  The 
Memorial — as  you  know — consists  of  a  pedestal, 
surmounted   by    a    monumental  urn,   bearing  the 


""-^p^s^^^^:^^ 


MEMORIAL  MARKING  SPOT  WHERE  WOLFE 
RECEIVED   HIS  FIRST  COMMISSION. 
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inscription  (probably,  almost  certainly)  composed 
by  George  Warde,  Wolfe's  friend — 

"  Here  first  was  Wolfe  by  martial  ardour  fired, 
Here  first  with  glory's  brightest  flame  inspired  ; 
This  spot,  so  sacred,  will  for  ever  claim 
A  proud  alliance  with  its  Hero's  name." 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made  about  this  first 
Commission  of  Wolfe's.  It  was  not  an  Ensign's 
Commission,  but  a  Commission  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Marines.  Yet  it  has  been  constantly 
described  as  his  Ensign's  Commission.  His 
Ensign's  Commission  came  about  six  months 
afterwards,  but  where  he  was  w4ien  he  got  it  we 
don't  know, — probably  in  his  father's  house  at 
Greenwich,  whither  the  family  had  moved  from 
W^esterham — -and  by  it  he  was  posted  to  a 
famous  Infantry  Regiment,  known  as  "  Colonel 
Duroure's  Regiment  of  Foot."  Wolfe  had  hardly 
joined  his  new  appointment,  and  had  hardly  had 
time  to  show  off"  his  cocked  hat  and  gold  lace, 
when  the  Regiment  was  marched  off  to  Deptford 
to  embark  ior  the  War  in  Flanders.  With  them 
also  went  the  Dragoons  and  George  Warde  as 
Cornet  ! 

Those  were  bad  times  for  the  Army.  Rustics 
were  allured  or  forced  from  the  plough,  every  time 
a  war  broke  out,  for  the  pay  of  sixpence  a  day  ; 
and  when  the  war  was  over  they  were  dismissed 
to  their  homes,  without  pension  or  other  provi- 
sion, to  become  Highwaymen,  Smugglers,  or 
anything   they  could  !       There    were   no   palatial 
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barracks  in  those  days,  but  regiments  were 
billeted  here  and  there  wherever  room  could  be 
found.  Officers  and  Contractors  preyed  upon  the 
common  soldier,  and  made  money  at  his  expense  ! 
Before  the}'  had  done  with  it,  Warde  and 
Wolfe — W'esterham  men  remember — had  helped 
much  to  change  all  that  ! 

Battle  of  Dettingex. 

These  \\'esterham  lads  experienced  their 
"baptism  of  hre  " — and  a  fierce  one  it  was— on 
the  field  of  Dettingen, — the  last  battle  in  which  a 
King  of  England  has  fought  in  person.  The 
brave  old  King,  George  II,  who  with  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  joined  the  army  only  a 
few  days  previously,  found  himself  hemmed  in  by 
a  French  Army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  His  sup- 
plies were  cut  off,  his  men  were  starving,  and  his 
horses  dying  for  want  of  forage.  He  saw  nothing 
for  it  but  a  retreat.  So  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  their  arms  all  night,  and  at  daybreak,  on 
the  26th  June,  1740,  without  the  sound  of  a  drum 
or  trumpet,  very  silently  and  secretly — as  they 
thought— the  English  began  to  slink  away.  The 
French  immediately  saw  the  mo\'ement  and 
streamed  forth  in  pursuit,  and  King  George  at 
once  resolved  to  stand  and  fight.  You  can  fancy 
how  furiously  and  fiercely  his  Staff  and  Aide-de- 
camps and  Gallopers  dashed  about  the  field, 
ordering  the  various  regiments  to  halt  and  form 
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in  battle  array  !  The}'  halted  not  a  moment  too 
soon  !  for  the  French  were  on  them  ;  and  the 
hostile  batteries  opened  a  galling  fire  ;  while 
down  on  them  came  sweeping  the  gallant  Gram- 
mont,  with  half  the  chivalry  of  France,  with 
broad  swords  slung  to  their  wrists,  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  "which,"  says  Wolfe,  "they  fired 
and  flung  at  our  heads,  and  then  fell  on  sword  in 
hand."  Wolfe's  regiment  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray.  And  there  was  he,  a  boy  of  seventeen  !  acling 
as  Adjutant  on  the  field  of  battle,  rushing  about 
on  foot  with  a  pair  of  heavy  boots  on — for  his 
horse  had  been  shot  under  him  earl}-  in  the  fight — 
advising,  ordering,  nay  imploring  his  men  to  keep 
cool,  to  reserve  their  fire,  to  wait  till  the  enemy 
got  near  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  they  would 
blaze  aAvay  too  soon,  "which,"  he  says,  "had 
liked  to  have  ruined  us."  The  French,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  English  "  present,"  fell  down  flat 
on  their  faces  so  "  the  fire  "  passed  over  them,  and 
then  they  got  up  and  charged  home — firing  a  volley 
as  they  came  on.  The  English  gave  way  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  rallied  and  returned  to  the 
attack  with  great  fury.  His  Majesty  the  King 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  fight ;  and  Wolfe's  brother 
Edward,  who  was  also  present  in  the  battle, 
describes  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  having 
behaved  "  charmingly  "  on  the  occasion.  James 
says,  "  The  Duke  behaved  as  bravely  as  a  man 
could  do.  He  had  a  musquet  shot  through  the 
calf  of  his  leg.     I  had  several  times  the  honour  of 
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speaking  with  him  just  as  the  battle  began,  and 
was  often  afraid  of  his  being  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  cannon  balls.  He  gave  his  orders  with  a 
great  deal  of  calmness,  and  seemed  quite  uncon- 
cerned. The  soldiers  were  in  high  delight  to 
have  him  so  near  them." 

He,  then,  alludes  to  his  brother  Ned,—''  I 
sometimes  thought  I  had  lost  poor  Ned,  when  I 
saw  arms,  legs,  and  heads  beat  off  close  by  him  ! 
He  is  called  the  old  soldier,"  and  very  deser-- 
vedly. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  resulted  in  a  glorious 
victory  for  the  English— and  both  boys  hastened 
to  write  home  to  assure  their  parents  of  their 
safety  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  fight.  Both 
letters  are  right  well  and  graphically  written,  and 
are  safely  treasured  at  Squerryes  with  the  rest  of 
the  letters  Wolfe  wrote  to  his  mother — two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  in  all.  The  first,  written 
when  he  w-as  a  boy  of  twelve,  begins,  "  Dear 
Mamma,"  all  the  rest  begin  with  the  more  stately 
and  formal,  "  Dear  Madam." 

Wolfe's  First  Sorrow. 

But  alas  !  Wolfe  was  soon  to  experience  his 
first  great  grief  in  life.  The  "  Old  Soldier  " — as 
he  was  nicknamed-^— his  fair  young  brother  Ned, 
(another  Westerham  lad),  had  only  been  spared 
in  battle  to  pass  away  in  October  of  the  follow^ing 
year  on  a  sick  bed.     The  poor  young  fellow  had 
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never  been  very  strong,  and  the  hardships  of  the 
Campaign  proved  too  much  for  him.  He  passed 
awa}'  amongst  strangers  in  a  foreign  land.  His 
brother  might  have  been  with  him — for  he  was 
not  far  off — but  he  was  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
duty  from  quitting  his  post,  and  he  did  not  reahze 
the  imminence  of  the  danger.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  (says  the  biographer  of  Wolfe),  to  be 
assured  that  the  dying  youth's  bed  was  attended 
by  a  faithful  servant  ;  and  though  no  member  of 
his  own  family  was  present,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  among  his  brother  officers  he  found 
the  sympathy  and  aflfeclion  of  a  friend  ;  for  all  the 
famil}',  father,  mother  and  sons,  were  endowed 
\tith  the  power  of  winning  the  affeclion  of  those— 
either  of  higher,  lower,  or  equal  rank — with  whom 
they  came  in  contact. 

Wolfe's  letter  to  his  mother  telling  of  the  death 
of  his  young  brother  is  a  most  touching  one.  He 
says,  "  He  lived  and  died  as  a  son  of  you  two 
should,  which,  I  think,  is  saying  all  I  can."  Poor 
boy  !     Poor  Ned  ! 

He  had  left  his  home  with  a  bounding  heart, 

For  the  world  was  all  before  him. 
And  felt  it  scarce  a  pain  to  part. 

Such  sunbright  thoughts  came  o'er  him. 
He  turned  him  to  visions  of  future  years, 

The  rainbow  hues  were  round  them, 
And  a  father's  bodings,  a  mother's  tears,  [them, 

Could  not  weigh  with  the  hopes  that  crowned 

He  should  have  died  in  his  own  loved  land. 

With  friends  and  kinsmen  near  him  ; 
Not  have  perished  thus  on  a  foreign  strand, 
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With  no  thought  save  Heaven  to  chear  him. 
But  what  recks  he  now  ?    Is  his  sleep  less  sound, 

In  the  port  where  the  wild  waves  swept  him, 
Than  if  home's  green  turf  his  grave  had  bound, 

And  the  friends  he  loved  had  wept  him  ? 

No  !  his  barks  at  anchor  ;  its  sails  are  furled  ; 

It  has  escaped  the  storms  deep  chiding  ; 
And,  safe  from  the  buffeting  waves  ot  the  world, 

In  a  haven  of  peace  is  riding. 

Wolfe  mourned  for  his  brother  as  only  a  bro- 
ther can — but,  as  he  says  himself,  "  Nature  is 
ever  too  good  in  blotting  out  the  violence  of 
affli(5lion."  His  regret  never  died,  but  wdth  long 
use  his  tears  grew  dry — and  so — he  declares  that 
"  for  all  tempers  too  much  given  to  mirth  (as  he 
says  his  own  was)  it  is  often  necessary  to  revive 
grief  in  one's  memory  ! 

Under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  Wolfe  quickly 
rose  to  be  a  Brigade  Major,  and — in  consequence 
of  this  staff  appointment — was  lucky  in  escaping 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which  his  regiment  lost 
eighteen  officers  and  three  hundred  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

Battle  of  Culloden. 

His  next  appearance  is  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, where  Marshal  Wade  had  collected  ten 
thousand  men  to  oppose  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
who,  supported  by  the  French,  had  landed  in 
Scotland  and  was  marching  against  Carlisle. 
Wolfe's  father  acfted  as  a  General  of  Division 
under    Wade,    and    Wolfe    himself    as    Brigade 
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Major.  Prince  Charles  fell  back  into  Scotland. 
\\'ade's  army  was  reinforced  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief. 
Then  followed  the  bloody  battle  of  Culloden  in 
which  Wolfe  took  part,  and  it  was  after  this 
battle  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  said  to 
have  called  upon  Wolfe  to  shoot  a  wounded 
Highlander  who  scowled  at — instead  of  saluting — 
His  Royal  Highness. 

"  My  Commission  ?  "  Wolfe  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "is  at  your  Royal  Highness's  disposal, — 
but  I  cannot  consent  to  become  an  Executioner!" 

After  the  victory  of  Culloden,  the  English  Army 
took  up  its  quarters  in  Inverness,  where  the 
soldiers  bought  galloways  for  half-a-crown,  and 
rode  races  !  In  the  Winter  after  Culloden,  Wolfe 
passed  through  London  on  his  way  back  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  was  wounded  in  a  battle 
against  the  French  at  LafFeldt,  before  Maestricht, 
and  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  his  distinguished  services  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  during  this  fight  that  a  faithful 
old  servant  named  Roland,  came  up  to  him  v/hen 
wounded,  took  off  his  coat,  brought  a  fresh  horse, 
and  although  wounded  himself  refused  to  leave 
his  ?^Iaster,  even  when  ordered  to  retire. 

After  this  Wolfe  returned  for  a  short  holiday  to 
spend  the  winter  months  with  his  parents  at  old 
Burlington  Street,  London  ;  and  here  on  the  2nd 
of  Januar}^,  1748,  our  Westerham  Hero  came 
of  age,    and   we   can    fancj-    how    proud  the  old 
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General    and    Mrs.    Wolfe    were    of  their  distin- 
guished   son  I 

Wolfe's  First  Love  Affair. 

But  what  does  the  young  fellow  do?  Like  a 
true  Westerham  boy  he  fails  in  love— really  in 
love  this  time  !  He  had  had,  heretofore,  some  Httle 
affairs  of  the  heart — (flirtations  we  would  call 
them)  !  For,  writing  to  his  brother  Xed  in  1744, 
he  sa3^s  amusingl}', 

"  I  am  glad  you   find    the   little   mantua-maker 

•'  pretty  ;    I  thought  so,    I  assure  you,   but    I   give 

"  up    all    pretensions.        Pray    treat    her    kindly. 

"  Doubtless  you  love  the  company  of  the  fair  sex! 

"  If  vou  should  happen  to  go  where  Miss  Seaboung 

"  is,  pray  don't  fall  in  love  with  her  I     I  can't  give 

"  her  up   tamely!     Remember  Fm  your  rival!     I 

"  am  also  in  some  pain  about  Miss  W.  !     Admire 

"  everywhere    and    welcome    (except    the   widow, 

"  Bright)  I      Miss  Patterson    is  yours  if  you  like 

"  her,    and   so  is   the   little    '  staring '  girl  in  the 

"Chapel  with  ;/^2o,ooo  !  "      So  you  see,   even  as 

a  lad  of   17,   Wolfe  was  in  the  habit  of  losing    his 

heart  and  finding  it   again!      But   now   at  21,   he 

lost  it  altogether  !     The  young  lady   who    carried 

it  off  began  in  the  usual  way  by  "  pleasing  "  him, 

and   ended   by  fascinating  him   completely.     She 

w^as  a    Miss   Elizabeth    Lawson,   daughter   of  Sir 

Wilfred   Lawson,    M.P.,    grandniece    of   Charles, 

Third    Earl    of    Peterborough,    and   one    of    the 
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]\Iaids  of  Honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She 
was  was  tall  and  slim,  and  considered  ver}^  hand- 
some, although  Wolfe  himself  did  not  think  her  a 
beauty.  But  alas !  It  was  the  old  story,  "the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 
Although  she  had  fascinated  him — he  had  by  no 
means  fascinated  her — and  Mrs.  Wolfe  was 
furious  at  the  idea  of  her  distinguished  son  s 
marrying  a  girl  with  only  ;^i 2,000  !  She  had  in 
view  a  nice  young  lady,  Miss  Kitty  Ann  Hoskins, 
with  no  less  than  ;^30,ooo  and  landed  property  of 
her  own  besides.  Wolfe  raved  about  ]\Iiss 
Lawson  !  His  Mother  raved  about  Aliss  Hoskins ! 
Wolfe  induced  his  good  mother  to  see  Miss 
Lawson — and  judge  for  herself — and  ]\Irs.  Wolfe 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  Miss  Lawson  was 
very  nice — and  his  mother's  good  opinion  of  the 
young  lady  naturally  delighted  the  lover.  He 
says,  "  You  have  exacftly  hit  upon  that  part  of 
"  her  perfe(ftion  which  worked  the  strongest  on 
"me  (her  behaviour),  for  I  have  seen  a  hundred 
"handsome  women  before  and  never  was  in  love 
"  with  one."  Still  ]\Irs.  Wolfe  continued  to  in- 
veigh against  "  his  senseless  passion  "  and  to  do 
her  best  to  bring  about  the  match  with  ]\Iiss 
Hoskins  and  her  ^30,000  ;  but  Miss  Hoskins  put 
an  end  to  all  that  by  marrying  a  widower,  John 
Warde,  of  Squerryes  (the  eldest  brother  of 
Wolfe's  friend  George)  !  John  Warde  and  Miss 
Hoskins  were  married  in  Lambeth  Palace  in 
February    1751.     This    lady    was    the    mother  of 
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John  Warde,  of  Squerryes — the  Father  of  Fox- 
hunting, who  died  in  1838 — and  whom  many  of 
you  people  in  Westerham  still  remember.  But 
this  marriage  did  not  help  Wolfe  much,  for  Miss 
Lawson  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  please  formally 
rejected  his  suit — and  died  unmarried — So  ended 
poor  \\'olfe's  first  real  love  affair! 

His  Love  of  Ladies   Society. 

Wolfe  seems  also  to  have  been  a  true  Wester- 
ham man  so  far  as  matrimony  was  concerned. 
He  declares  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  "  a 
turn  of  mind  that  favoured  matrimony  pro- 
digiously !  "  He  says,  "  I  love  children  and  think 
"  them  necessar}^  to  us  in  our  latter  da3's.  They 
"  are  fit  objecfts  for  the  mind  to  rest  upon — and 
"  give  It  great  entertainment — when  amusements 
"of  other  kinds  have  lost  their  value."  He 
denounces  matches  made  for  interest  or  money, 
and  also  "the  ferocity  of  nature  or  the  insensibility 
to  the  misfortunes  of  others"  which  distinguishes 
old  Bachelors,  and  declares  that  "  there's  no  more 
"tenderhearted  person  than  a  father  or  mother 
"that  has,  or  has  had,  many  children," 

Notwithstanding  his  disappointment  in  love, 
Wolfe  continued  very  found  of  ladies  society. 
From  Scotland  he  writes  to  his  mother  that  he 
is  obliged  to  her  sex  for  many  cheerful  hours, 
and  adds,  "  I  always  think  a  pretty  maid  has  all 
the  beauties,   or  does  not  want    them  !  "     Where 
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ever  he  went  he  took  notice  of  the  ladies,  but  the 
Dubhn  girls  seem  to  have  impressed  him  most. 
He  had  not  been  a  day  in  Dublin  before  he 
wrote,  "  The  streets  are  crowded  with  people  of 
a  large  size  and  well-limbed,  and  the  women  are 
very  handsome.  They  have  clearer  skins  and 
fairer  complexions  than  the  women  in  England 
or  Scotland,  and  are  exceedingly  straight  and 
well-made.  You'll  be  surprised  that  I  know  this 
so  soon  ;  but  I  have  seen  a  multitude  already, 
and  they  take  some  pains  to  show  themselves  !  " 

No  doubt  the  Irish  girls  are  very  fine — but 
with  all  due  respedl  for  Wolfe — his  judgment  may 
be  challenged  on  behalf  of  the  fair  maids  of  Kent. 

Then  sing  in   praise  of  the    ]\Iaids  of  Kent, 

For  wit  and  beaut}^  rare  ; 
And  when  for  life  you  choose  a  wife, 

Choose,    choose  of  Kentish  Fair  ! 

Wolfe  was  very  good  dancer,  and  seems  to 
have  danced  a  good  deal  during  his  stay  in 
Scotland.  Those  were  the  da3^s  in  which  they 
stepped  through  the  stately  minuet,  and  danced 
easily  and  gracefully  with  some  respecl:  for  form 
and  ceremony. 

There  was  no  skipping  or  sliding  up  to  your 
partner  with  arm  elbowed  out  like  the  handle  ot 
a  teapot,  and  with  an  abrupt  "This  is  ours!" 
No  !  When  a  gentlemen  wished  a  lady  to  dance 
with  him  in  those  days  he  advanced  to  her  with 
befitting  formality  and  respecl:,  placed  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  bowed  low,  and  pirouetted  a 
little  before   her,  ere  he  led  her  forth  to  her   place 
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in  the  dance.  And  you  may  be  certain  Wolfe 
abated  none  of  the  usual  formalities.  In  one  of  his 
letters  after  he  became  Lieut. -Colonel,  he  says, 
he  encouraged  his  young  officers  to  frequent  balls 
and  assemblies,  "It  softens  their  manners  and 
"  makes  them  civil ;  and  commonty''  (he  slily  adds) 
"  I  go  with  them  to  see  how  they  conduct  them- 
"  selves." 

Letters  to  His   Mother. 

AVhile  in  Scotland  Wolfe  worked  and  read 
hard  to  make  up  for  the  little  or  brief  schooling 
he  had  had  in  his  youth.  He  says,  "  I  have 
"read  the  mathematics  till  I  am  grown  per- 
"  feclly  stupid,  and  have  algebraically  worked 
"  away  the  little  portion  of  understanding  that 
"  was  allowed  to  me.  They  have  not  even  left 
"  me  the  qualities  of  a  coxcomb,  for  I  can  neither 
"  laugh  nor  sing,  nor  talk  an  hour  upon  nothing." 
The  latter,  he  sa3^s,  is  a  sensible  loss,  as  not 
being  able  to  talk  for  an  hour  on  nothing  "  ex- 
cludes a  gentleman  from  all  good  company,  and 
makes  him  entirely  unfit  for  the  conversation  of 
the  polite  world." 

His  letters  from  Scotland  to  his  Mother  are 
sometimes  full  of  fun,  sometimes  full  of  grave 
thoughts ;  and  one  written  on  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday  at  midnight  seems  to  indicate  a  great 
soul  awakening.  He  dwells  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  life,   the  inconsistency   of  his   own   behaviour 
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and  the  vanity  of  all  his  pursuits  !  He  tells  his 
■Mother  that  "  she  had  advised  him  well  ;"  that 
she  has  pointed  out  "  the  only  way  where  there 
can  be  no  disappointment,"  and  has  shown  him 
"  the  comfort  that  can  never  fail,  that  will  carr)- 
men  cheerfully  and  steadily  on  their  journey  to 
the  place  of  rest  at  the  end." 

In  another  letter  he  comforts  his  Mother  about 
her  teeth,  tells  her  that  he  has  smashed  a  very 
fine  tooth  of  his  own  ;  that  at  Paris  they  put  in 
artificial  teeth  every  bit  as  serviceable  as  the 
natural  ones  ;  and  that  perhaps  they  may  do 
the  same  in  London  !  He  adds  that  he  sees  no 
harm  in  repairing  any  loss  of  this  kind,  as  we 
really  can't  eat  or  speak  properly  w^ithout  them. 
He  tells  her  not  to  fret  about  the  loss  of  her 
teeth,  and  declares  she  might  stand  by  any  lady 
of  her  age  in  Christendom,  and  that  in  her  youth 
she  has  been  a  match  for  all  the  beauties  of  her 
own  day.  He  adds  that  it  is  comforting  to 
think  that  the  loss  of  a  tooth,  a  leg,  or  an  eye, 
does  not  take  away  a  single  good  quality.  We 
can  be  as  charitable,  as  liberal,  and  as  honest 
without  them  as  with  them  ; — and  then  he  tells 
her  of  a  famous  old  General  who  had  but  one 
left  of  what  everybody  else  commonly  had  two  ; 
and  yet  with  one  arm,  one  leg,  one  eye,  and  one 
ear,  he  was,  for  a  drunken  man,  the  best  officer 
of  his  day  !  ''- 

*  This  was  General  Rantzan,  who  died  in  1650,  a  famoue 
General,    whose   chief  defect  was  his  exces^sive  love  of  wine. 
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His  visits  to  Dublin  and  Paris. 

From  Scotland  Wolfe  (now  a  Lieut. -Colonel) 
passed  over  to  Ireland  to  visit  his  Uncle,  INIajor 
Walter  Wolfe.  He  went  to  view  the  scene  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne — saw  aU  the  si^chts 
of  Dublin — (that  "  prodigious  city  "  as  he  calls  it), 
and  then  returned  to  London  by  Bristol  and  the 
W^est,  a  thing  considered  a  great  undertaking  in 
those  days.  Subsequently  he  spent  six  months 
in  Paris  (from  0(5tober  1752  to  March  1753), 
where  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  King's 
favourite,  reigned  supreme.  Wolfe  considered 
her  "  a  very  agreeable  woman,"  and  no  doubt 
she  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty.  At  Paris 
Wolfe  met  Stanhope  (son  of  Lord  Cheterfield), 
who,  in  spite  of  his  father's  elaborate,  elegant  and 
heartless  letters,  grew  up  an  ass  ! 

Wolfe  was  very  much  amused  at  seeing  muffs 
for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  and  was  also  much 
impressed  by  the  great  use  of  umhvellas  and 
parasols.  He  wondered  wdiy  a  pracflice  so  useful 
as  carrying  umbrellas  had  not  been  introduced 
into  England  where  there  were  such  frequent 
showers,  and  especially  in  the  Country,  where 
they  can  be  expanded  without  difficulty  !  Umb- 
rellas came  into  fashion  in  England  only  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  !  He  did  not 
think  much  of  the  splendour  of  the  French  Court, 
where,  he  said,  he  saw  a  multitude  of  men  and 
women  assembled  to  bow  and   pay  compliments, 
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in  the  most  submissive  manner,  to  a  creature  of 
their  own  species. 

After  his  six  months  in  Paris,  Wolfe  was  re- 
called to  duty  and  went  back  to  Scotland  where 
he  had  a  good  growl  ;  and  gained  some  experience 
in  road  making.  He  wanted  to  visit  the  great 
European  Camps  but  the  War  Office  people 
would  not  allow  him.  At  length  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1753,  he  left  Scotland  for  good — and 
marching  with  his  Regiment  through  England 
arrived  in  Dover,  paying  Westerham  a  visit  en 
route.  He  paid  his  last  visit  to  this  Town  in 
^757- 

His  Return  to  Kent. 

The  mild  air  of  Kent  revived  him,  and  cheered 
his  droopmg  spirits  ;  and  his  letters  to  his  mother 
from  Dover  are  once  more  full  of  fun  and  go.  He 
had  been  out  shooting,  and  had  killed  some 
pheasants  and  partridges,  and  as  he  was  not 
authorised  by  Law  to  kill  them,  he  was  afraid  to 
send  them  to  London,  as  "  all  the  great  roads 
*'  were  stricT:ly  examined,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
"  be  reported  a  smuggler."  He  chaffs  his  mother 
a  good  deal  about  her  match-making  propensities; 
declares  he  is  growing  old ;  that  he  can't  go  out 
to  meet  ladies  because  the  wind  disorders  his 
curls ;  that  if  he  walks  down  the  hill  at  Dover,  he 
is  in  danger  of  breaking  his  legs,  and  if  he  rides 
he  is  in  danger  of  breaking  his  neck.  He  asks 
how  the  sex  can  expect  him  to   run  .sach  risks  for 
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their  sakes  !  Some  of  his  letters  are  thus  ver}- 
comical,  others  very  philosophical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wolfe  was 
frequentl}^  wild  w4th  spirits,  and  that  he  was  often 
up  to  any  mischief,  and  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  someone  once  remarked  to  King  George  that 
"Wolfe  was  mad!"  "Mad!  is  he?"  said  the 
King,  "then  I  wish  he  would  bite  some  of  my 
other  Generals  !  " 

The  shrewd  old  King  fully  appreciated  Wolfe's 
untiring  energ}^ ;  and  had  not  failed  to  detecl  his 
dauntless  spirit  and  devoted  patriotism. 

Expedition  against  France. 

Wolfe's  life  for  thirt}^  years  now  has  been 
dimly  outlined.  During  one  half  of  these  he  was 
acflively  engaged  in  serving  his  Country.  We 
have  seen  him  in  War  and  in  Peace — as  a  friend, 
as  a  foe — as  an  affedlionate  brother,  a  devoted 
son,  and  as  a  hopeless  lover.  The  remaining  two 
years  of  his  life  hurry  on  rapidh',  tumultuously, 
to  their  close,  rendering  him  nearer  and  dearer  to 
ever3'one  w^ho  knew  him,  as  the  rapid  of  his  life 
shot  to  its  fall  ! 

^Meantime  the  great  Pitt  had  commenced  to 
work  his  v/ay  upwards  and  was  making  by  force 
his  merit  known.  He  was  made  principal  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  1757,  and  one  of  his  first  acls 
was  to  devise  an  invasion  of  France.  He  ordered 
the  Fleet  to  be  ready  by  a  certain  day.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  replied  that  it   was 
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"impossible,"  Pitt  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
word,  and  declared  that  if  the  ships  were  not 
ready  on  the  appointed  day  he  would  impeach 
the  First  Lord  ! 

Those  ships  were  ready !  and  with  the  fleet 
sailed  Wolfe,  described  by  Walpole,  "  as  a  }oung 
officer  who  had  contracfted  reputation  from  his 
intelligence  of  discipline,  and  from  the  perfection 
to  which  he  brought  his  own  Regiment." 

The  command  of  the  expedition  against 
France  had  been  (through  the  King's  obstuiacy) 
entrusted  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  now  an  old 
man  infirm  in  body  and  mind.  Everything  went 
wrong,  and  Wolfe  was  naturally  disgusted.  He 
made  many  suggestions,  but  old  Lord  George  was 
afraid  to  put   any   of  them   into  execution. 

The  Louisburg  Amherst-cum-Wolfe 
Expedition. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  taught  Pitt  a 
lesson,  and  he  resolved  that  whatever  the  King 
might  do  or  say  in  future,  nothing  would  ever 
induce  him  to  put  a  senior  incapable  in  supreme 
command  again  ;  so  for  the  next  expedition  viz., 
that  against  Louisburg  and  the  French  posessions 
in  North  America,  he  selecfted  Colonel  Amherst, 
a  Kentish  man,  as  ^lajor  General,  and  to 
Brevet  Colonel  Wolfe  he  gave  the  command  of  a 
Brigade.  Amherst  and  Wolfe  understood  each 
other  at    once,    and  to  these  two    Kentish  Heroes 
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was  due  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Both 
Leaders  were  influenced  by  the  same  motives, 
"  England,  Home  and  Duty."  Amherst  careful 
and  prudent,  Wolfe  prompt,  dashing  and  daring, 
had  but  one  objecl:  in  view,  viz.,  to  do  their  best 
for  England.  Amherst  supported  rather  than 
curbed  the  zeal  and  skill  of  Wolfe,  and  so 
between  them,  with  their  gallant  soldiers,  they 
compelled   Louisberg  to  surrender. 

During  the  siege,  on  one  occasion,  Wolfe,  like 
Gordon,  entered  the  fight  without  arms  of  any 
kind,  and  with  only  his  cane  in  his  hand  !  He 
knew  that  a  Leader's  chief  duty  is  to  direcl:  the 
fight,  not  to  brandish  weapons.* 

Wolfe's  Second   Love  Affair. 

After  the  fall  of  Louisberg  Wolfe  returned  to 
England,  where  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
he  fell  in  love,  It  was  the  old  story  of  first 
"  pleasing  "  and  then  "  fascinating." 

The  young  Lady  this  time  was  a  Miss  Lowther, 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Wolfe  had  met 
her  in  Bath,  and  slie  proved  more  gracious  than 
his  first  love.  She  gave  him  her  picture  in 
miniature,  and  he  wore  it  over  his  heart.  They 
were  formally   engaged   before   he   again   went  to 

*  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  disprove  an  absurd  story  told 
by  an  unveracious  "  Noble  Lord  "  (Temple),  and  gravely 
recorded  by  another  "  Noble  Lord  "  (Mahon),  in  a  History  of 
England,  and  given  fresh  currency  to  by  a  third  "  Noble  Lord  " 
(Stanhope)  to  the  effect,  that  AVolfe  once  drew  his  sword  at 
Pitt's  dinner  table,  and  flourished  it  about  boasting  of  the 
great  deeds  he  intended  to  do  with  it.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  story. 
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the  wars  ;  but  Wolfe  had  not  much  time  for  love- 
making,  for  his  King  and  Country  called  for  him 
once  more  ! 

Expedition  against  Quebec. 

Pitt,  pleased  by  the  success  of  the  Louisburg 
campaign,  determined  to  fit  out  another  expedi- 
tion, this  time  against  Quebec,  and  his  choice  of 
a  Commander  fell  upon  Wolfe. 

Wolfe  was  ready,  always  ready  (as  he  says 
himself),  "  not  to  choose  but  to  obey,"  and  Pitt 
has  been  represented  as  saying  to  W^olfe, — 

"  You  are  young,  active,  and  brave  ;  such  a 
Commander  only  do  British  soldier's  want  to  lead 
them  to  vicl:ory  !  You  have  no  senior,  no  superior 
here.     Go  !  fulfil  the  wishes  of  3^our  Country  I  " 

And  so,  at  the  age  of  32,  James  Wolfe,  the 
Westerham  lad  ,  went  forth  in  supreme  command 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Forces  in  Canada  ! 
and  he  proved  himself  worth}-  of  that  high  trust  ! 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had  toiled  over  his 
books,  and  laboured  in  the  drill-fields  and  at  road- 
making  in  Scotland,  and  in  his  various  camps  ia 
England,  during  the  piping  times  of  Peace  ! 
He  was  then  fitting  himself  for  supreme  com- 
mand !  Like  Cromwell,  he  had  discovered  that 
if  he  was  to  do  anything  with  them  he  must  make 
his  soldiers  men,  men  of  duty,  "  men  who  would 
make  some  conscience  of  what  they  did."  He 
worked  with  his  men,  and  frequently  shared 
their   rude  fare,    and  soon  became  known  as  "the 
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soldiers'  sire."  He  was  a  real  friend  to  the 
working  man,  the  common  soldier  ;  and  the 
common  soldiers — rough  fellows  though  they 
were — the}-  simply  adored  their  young  com- 
mander !  "  His  was  a  voice  of  comfort,  and  an 
open  hand  of  help."  They  believed  in  him,  and 
he  believed  in  them  !  and  thus  he  led  them  on 
to  victory. 

Who  could  know  or  understand  the  British 
Soldier  if  Wolfe  did  not  ?  He  had  been  with 
them  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  at  an  age 
when  our  present  "Only  General"  was  an  assistant 
in  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Dublin,  Wolfe  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  an  adjutant  in  the  field  of  Battle. 

Feelings  Before  Battle. 

He  had  a  glorious  spirit  in  his  weak  bod}^  and 
though  broken  in  bodily  health,  he  held  up 
gallantly  during  all  the  operations  against 
Quebec.  He  was  a  born  Commander,  and  as 
he  led  his  men  on  in  that  last  fight  of  his,  he 
must  have  experienced  something  of  that  thrilling 
feeling  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  so  graphically 
and  powerfully  describes  in  his  journal. 

"  The  feeling  that,  when  battle  comes  on  like  a 
"  storm,  thousands  of  brave  men  are  rushing  to 
"  meet  it,  confident  in  your  skill  to  direcT:  them, 
"  is  indescribable  !  It  is  greater  than  the  feeling 
"  of  gladness  after  a  victory, — far  greater  indeed, 
"  for  the  danger  being  then  over,  and  brave  men 
"  lying  scattered  about  dead  or  dying, — the  spirit 
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"is  sad  !  Oh  !  there  is  no  pleasure  after  a  battle, 
"  beyond  rejoicing  that  we  have  escaped  being 
"  slain  !  But  when  the  columns  bear  upon  an 
"  enem}',  as  the  line  of  battle  forms,  as  it  moves 
"  majestically  onwards  to  conquer  or  die  ;  as  the 
"  booming  of  the  cannon  rolls  loud  and  long 
"  amidst  pealing  shouts  and  musketry, — then  a 
"  man  feels  equal  for  his  work,  and  confident  in 
"  his  power  to  direcT:  his  movements  so  as  to  tell 
"  upon  the  enemy !  There  is  no  feeling  to  equal 
"  that  exultation  !  an  exultation  which  makes 
"  men  seek  to  become  Conquerors,  if  religion  does 
"  not  aid  reason  to  hold  it  in  check.  But  '  all  is 
"  Vanit}' !  '  "  Thus  speaks  old  Sir  Charles  Xapier. 
And  this,  or  something  like  this,  must  have 
been  Wolfe's  feeling  as  he  watched  the  battle 
drawing  nigh,  that  September  morning,  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  above  Quebec  ;  and  to  this 
deep  feeling  must  have  been  added  something 

"  Of  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
"  In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel." 

For  Montcalm,  the  French  Commander,  was  no 
mean  or  unworth}'  antagonist  !  For  long  weeks 
and  months  he  had  kept  Wolfe  at  bay,  meeting 
every  movement  by  a  counter-movement,  and 
steadilv  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  a  general 
engagement  ;  but  now  W' olfe  had  taken  him  by 
surprise,  and  Montcalm,  Hke  Wolfe  himself,  saw 
the  sun  rise  on  that  September  morning  for  the 
last  time. 
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Battle  of  Quebec. 
During  the  night  Wolfe  put  his  little  arm}'  on 
board  flat-bottomed  boats,  and,  his  own  boat 
taking  the  lead,  they  dropped  slowh^  and  noise- 
lessly down  the  river  to  a  point  wdiere  his  quick 
eye  had  detecfted  a  possible  means  of  ascent  to 
the  cliffs  above.  The  night  was  very  dark  and 
calm,  and  as  they  rowed  along,  Wolfe,  in 
whispers  only  audible  to  the  officers  who  were 
with  him,  repeated  "Gray's  Elegy."  He  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  would  not  live  over  the 
morrow,  and  had  already  entrusted  the  pic1:ure 
of  the  girl  he  loved  to  a  friend,  to  be  restored  to 
her  after  he  fell,  and  had  made  his  last  Will  and 
Testament,  so  you  can  imagine  with  what  pathos 
he  repeated  those  beautiful  lines  !  When  he  had 
finished,  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  oi  that  piece  than  take 
Quebec  !  When  Wolfe  ceased  speaking,  dead 
silence  prevailed,  for  they  were  nearing  the 
landing-place,  and  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  French  sentries.  They  passed  the  sentries 
and  reached  the  little  Cove,  over  which  rose  the 
precipice  vertically  250  feet,  and  began  to  climb 
up  the  winding  pass,  so  narrow  that  two  men 
could  hardly  ascend  abreast.  There  was  a 
French  picket  at  the  top,  but  this  was  soon  put 
to  flight,  and  when  day  dawmed,  W^olfe,  to  his 
great  joy,  found  his  little  force,  of  4,826  men,  in 
safety,  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  overlooking 
Quebec  ! 
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^lontcalm,  the  French  Commander,  at  first 
refused  to  believe  his  eyes.  It  could  not  be  the 
whole  English  Army ;  it  must  be  only  a  small 
party  come  out  to  plunder  and  retire  ;  but  soon 
he  perceived  the  English  troops  forming  on  the 
plains,  and  then  he  exclaimed — "  Yes !  1  see 
them  where  they  ought  not  to  be,"  and  he  drew 
out  his  army  of  15,000  men,  at  once,  to  dislodge 
them.  As  the  enemy  approached,  Wolfe  formed 
his  little  force  in  order  of  battle, — Wolfe,  in  per- 
son, on  the  right  ;  Murray  on  the  left  ;  the  second 
line,  protecting  the  exposed  flank,  under  the 
command  of  Townsend.  In  this  position  the 
English  awaited  calmly  the  onset  of  the  French  ! 

As  in  his  first,  so  in  his  last  battle,  Wolfe 
urged  the  necessity  of  reserving  fire,  keeping  it 
till  the  enemy  got  close.  He  made  his  men  lie 
down.  On  came  the  French,  with  loud  shouts  and 
oblique  volleys,  and  when  they  were  within  forty 
yards  up  sprang  Wolfe's  men  and  opened  a 
deadly  fire.  Back  reeled  the  French  and  Can- 
adian columns  "  shattered  and  sundered,"  and  on 
dashed  Wolfe  leading  his  Louisberg  Grenadiers. 
A  shot  shattered  his  right  wrist ;  he  merely 
wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  the  wound, 
changed  his  sword  to  his  left  hand  and  continued 
to  lead  on  and  cheer  his  followers  !  He  had  just 
given  the  order  for  the  whole  line  to  charge  when 
(his  bright  uniform  forming  a  conspicuous  mark) 
he  was  again  dangerously  wounded,  but  true  to 
his  own  words,  "  While  a   man   is  able  to   do  his 
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duty  and  can  stand  and  hold  his  arms  it  is 
infamous  to  retire,"  in  spite  of  pain  and  weak- 
ness, he  held  his  ^^^round  and  continued  to  direcl: 
the  fight.  The  English  pressed  on  impetuously 
so  as  to  make  the  enem}'  feel  bullets  and  bayonets 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  French  began  to  retire. 
]\Iountcalm  rivalled  Wolfe  in  gallantry  on  that 
fatal  da}^ !  He  kept  riding  to  and  fro  through 
the  broken  ranks  trying  to  rally  his  French  and 
Canadians  but  in  vain  ! — and,  when  their  gallant 
leader  himself  fell,  his  troops  at  once  broke  and 
tied  in  utter  confusion. 

A  short  time  before  this  Wolfe  had  received  a 
third  and  mortal  wound  in  the  breast.  As  he 
staggered  forward  faint  and  bleeding,  his  first 
thought  was  for  his  men,  lest  they  should  be 
discouraged  if  they  saw  him  drop,  so  he  called  to 
an  Officer  to  hold  him  up  so  that  his  brave 
soldiers  might  not  see  him  fall.  "  The  Day  is 
ours!"  he  cried,  "keep  it!"  They  then  bore 
him  from  the  field  ;  and  telling  them  that  it  was 
needless  to  send  for  a  surgeon  as  "  it  was  all  over" 
with  him  he  fainted  away.  Just  then  a  shout 
arose  !  "  They  run  !  they  run  !  "  Wolfe  hearing 
the  shout  opened  his  eyes  (like  one  aroused  from 
sleep)  and  demanded,  "  Who  run  ?  "  "  The 
French,  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  They  give  way  on 
all  sides!"  Upon  this  Wolfe  roused  himself 
once  more  to  give  him  one  final  order  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  then,  with  a  pra3'er 
of  thankfulness  on  his  lips,  and  murmuring  "  Now^ 
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God  be  praised  I  die  happy  !  "  he — at  the  very 
moment  of  Victory — passed  from  the  noise  and 
uproar  and  thunder  of  the  Battle,  "  to  where 
beyond  these  voices  there  is  Peace." 

Had  he  Hved  four  months  longer  he  would  have 
been  thirty-three  years  of  age.  His  Father  had 
died  just  five  months  before  him,  so  his  poor 
widowed  mother  was  all  alone  in  this  her  third 
bereavement. 

Joy  and  Sorrow. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  London  when  the  news  of 
victory  arrived.  Cannon  thundered  from  every 
battery  of  the  tower,  marrow-bones  and  cleavers 
(corresponding  to  our  modern  squibs  and  crack- 
ers) resounded  on  all  sides,  while  at  night  the 
streets  blazed  with  illuminations. 

But  there  was  one  spot  where  darkness  and 
silence  reigned  supreme,  and  that  was  in  and 
around  Wolfe's  Home  on  Blackheath,  where  the 
widowed  mother  mourned  for  her  last-surviving 
and  much-loved  son  !  The  sympathy  of  this 
true-hearted  nation  of  ours  went  forth  to  her,  and 
also  to  the  woman  whom  Wolfe  loved,  and  whom 
he  intended  to  marry — "  to  the  aged  mother," 
and  "  to  the  weeping  bride  !  " 

Wolfe's  body  was  brought  home  to  England, 
and  buried  on  the  20th  of  this  month  (November) 
1759,  in  the  family  vault  at  Greenwich. 

A  National  Monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
Westminster    Abbey    by   the    King's    command. 
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And  it  is  to  the  work  of  the  Sculptor  on  this 
monument  that  allusion  is  made  in  the  Tablet* 
erecfted  to  his  memory  in  Westerham  Church. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  about  this  Wester- 
ham tablet  to  the  effecft  that  a  visitor,  not  skilled 
in  Latin,  once  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  I  Decus  I  Nostrum,"  and  was  infor- 
med that  they  were  the  names  of  the  two  Church- 
wardens, John  Decus  and  John  Nostrum.  The 
Latin  words,  as  most  of  you  know,  really  mean, 
"  Go,  our  ornament,  go  !  " 

Although  the  Parliament  voted  a  public  monu- 
ment to  Wolfe,  the  ^Ministry  treated  the  widowed 
Mother  shabbily.  They  refused  to  allow  Wolfe 
;fio  a  day,  the  pay  of  a  Commander-in-Chief, 
during  his  service  in  Canada,  on  the  grounds  that 
though  in  supreme  command,  he  was  really  only 
a  Brigadier-General.  Mrs.  Wolfe  was  conse- 
quently unable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  her 
son's  last  Will  and  Testament.  She,  however, 
confirmed  them  by  her  own  Will. 

George  Warde,  W^olfe's  early  friend,  stood  by 
his    friend's    mother    in    her    distress,    and    was 

*  The  inscriptiou  on  the  tablet  in  Westerham  Church, 
runs: — 

While  George  in  sorrow  bows  his  laurell'd  head. 
And  bids  the  Artist  grace  the  soldier  dead  ; 
We  raise  no  sculptured  trophy  to  thy  name 
Brave  youth  I  the  fairest  in  the  list  of  fame. 
Proud  of  thy  birth,  we  boast  the  auspicious  year 
Struck  with  Thy  fall,  we  shed  a  general  tear  ; 
With  humble  grief  inscribe  one  artless  stone 
And  from  Thy  matchless  honours  date  our  own. 

I  Decxcs  I  Nostrum. 

The  lines  are  good  lines  and  denote  a  classical  education  on 
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appointed  the  Executor  of  her  Will,  and  this  is 
how  these  memorials  of  the  Wolfe  Famil)^  have 
reached  Squerryes. 

Wolfe's  Character. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  Wolfe's  char- 
a(5ler !  It  is  told  in  the  story  of  his  life.  He 
knew,  was  thoroughly  conscious  of,  struggled 
hard  against,  and  never  attempted  to  conceal  (at 
any  rate  from  his  beloved  mother),  his  frailties, 
his  hot  temper  and  general  impulsiveness.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  merits — 
but  nevertheless  he  was  modest  and  far  from 
vain — for  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother  he 
says — 

"  I  reckon  it  a  very  great  misfortune  to  this 
"  Country,  that  I,  your  son,  who  have,  I  know, 
"  but  a  very  moderate  capacity,  and  some  degree 
"  of  diligence  a  little  above  the  ordinary  run, 
"  should  be  thought,  as  I  generally  am,  one  of  the 
"  best  officers  of  my  rank  in  the  service." 

His  chief  characfteristic  was  not  ambition 
or  love  of  glory,  (as  many  have  imagined),  but 
simply   devotion  to  duty.     His  chief  desire, — his 

part  of  the  Composer.  They  were  almost  certainly  written  by 
the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  George  Lewis,  M.A. 

The  Warde  family  did  not  subscribe  to  this  tablet  which  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Ranulph  Manning  ;  Ralph  Manning, 
of  Valence  ;  Thomas  Ellison,  of  Well  Street  and  •'Spiers  ; 
Pendock  Price,  of  Springfield  ;  John  Cosyn  ;  John  Bodicoate, 
of  the  Breaches  ;  Jonathan  Chilwell,  and  George  Lewis,  Vicar. 
This  Tablet  was  put  up  in  1760,  and  (except  the  Cenotaph  in 
Squerryes  Park)  represents  the  only  local  tribute  to  Wester- 
ham's  Hero  ! 
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ruling  passion — was  to  do  his  best  for  the  Country 
he  loved  and  served.     He  tried  to  do  his  duty. 

He  was  one  of  those  "  who  cared  not  to  be 
"great,  but  as  he  saved  or  served  the  state,"  and 
there  is  not  a  lad  in  this  good  town  of  Westerham 
to-day,  who  cannot  take  a  lesson  from  Wolfe's 
career,  and  strive  to  emulate  the  example  of  the 
Westerham  Hero. 

Some  of  us,  perhaps,  cannot  do  very  much,  but 

we  can  all  try,  as  W^olfe   did,  to   do  some  little 

good  in   life  before  we  go  hence   and  are  no  more. 

We  can  struggle  with  our  faults  and  frailties,  as 

he    did.     We    can    row    hard,    even    against    the 

stream,  and  though  we  may  make  little  progress, 

there  is  One  who  will  mark  our  feeble  efforts,  and 

whose  sympathy  is  nearer  to  us  than   we  -hope  or 

think  !    At   any  rate  let   us  try  to  do  our  duty. 

To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife, 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life. 
****** 

At  least,  not  rotting  like  a  weed. 
But  having  sown  some  generous  seed. 
Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed. 
To  pass,  when  Life  her  light  withdraws, 
Not  void  of  righteous  self  applause  ; 
Nor  in  a  merely  selfish  cause  ; — 
In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own, 
To  perish,  wept  for,  honoured,  known, 
And  like  a  Warrior  overthrown, 
Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorious  tears, 
When,  soiled  with  noble  dust,  he  hears 
His  Country's  war-song  thrill  his  ears. 
Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke. 
What  time  the  foeman's  line  is  broke, 
And  all  the  war  is  rolled  in  smoke ! 
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WESTERHAM  AS  IT  WAS  IN 
WOLFE'S   DAY, 


THE  Town  still  stands  pretty  much  where  it 
did.  "  Squerryes  Court  "  occupied  the  ancient 
site  it  occupies  now,  and  had  been  visited  b}- 
King  William  III,  "  of  pious  and  immortal 
memory,"  some  thirty  years  before  ;  but  Charts 
Edge,  the  seat  of  the  Streatfeild's,  with  its 
Elizabethan  elevations  and  gothic  wings,  was  not 
then  in  existence ;  and  Dunsdale  w^as  little  larger 
than  a  cottage,  or  small  shooting  box. 

Valence,  the  old  house, — not  the  stately 
mansion  recently  erecfted  by  Mr.  Watney, — was 
still  in  the  posession  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Mannings,  of  Dovvne, — ancestors  of  the  great 
Cardinal  Manning, — for  Ralph  Manning  did  not 
sell  it  to  the  McGuires  till  1768,  and  it  was  not 
sold  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  and  called  Hill  Park, 
till  1772."^ 

*  (Halsted  has  fallen  into  a  series  of  errors  about  Valence.) 
Ranulph  Planning  held  it  when  "Wolfe  was  a  boy,  and  the 
entrance  gates  used  then  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  Estate 
near  the  Waterfall,  and  not  at  the  sides  as  now. 
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Pendock  Price  and  family  occupied  "  Spring- 
lields,"  which,  with  cottages  in  front,  stands  very 
much  where  it  did,  but  it  had  not  its  handsome 
drawing  room  when  Wolfe  was  a  lad. 

Leney's,  the  plumber's,  with  little  narrow  slits 
in  the  walls,  instead  of  wmdows,  was  then  the 
Jail,  and  the  village  stocks  stood  in  front  of  it, 
w^ith,  probably,  the  ducking  stool,  on  which  they 
used  to  duck  village  scolds,  in  those  good  old 
days;  while,  for  twenty  yards  or  more,  just  in 
front  of  Mr.  Dalton's  shop,  (then  a  little  shanty, 
belonging  to  the  Widow  Burnet),  stood  the  old 
Market  (pitch  market)  house,  which  preceded  the 
octagonal  Pavilion,  or  building,  (known  as  the 
Summer  House),  which  some  of  you  remember, 
and  which  was  pulled  down,  and  used  for  building 
the  Fire  Engine  House,  and  paving  the  pathway 
at  the  Church  gates.  This  old  Market  House 
had  rooms  above  for  corn,  and  stalls  below  for 
milk,  butter,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  formed  a  very 
remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Westerham 
of  the  past. 

The  East  end  was,  apparently,  the  fashionable 
part  of  the  Town  in  those  days  ;  for  Ireland,  in 
his  History  of  Kent,  says  : — 

"  In  the  East  end  is  the  Church  and  Parsonage, 
and  many  genteel  houses."  One  of  these  "  genteel 
houses "  was  The  Breaches,  (Mrs.  Bosworth's 
house),  which  used  to  be  the  Dower  House  of 
Valence,  and  then  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Nicolas   Manning,  Gent.     Nicolas   Manning    and 
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his  brother  Ranulph,  (who  subscribed  to  Wolfe's 
Tablet),  married  sisters,  daughters  of  Samuel 
Missenden,  Esq.,  Deputy  Governor  of  ^lerchant 
Adventurers  of  England.  In  Wolfe's  time,  "  The 
Breaches,"  descended  by  marriage  to  the 
Remnants,  and  was  occupied  by  John  Bodicoate, 
Gent.,  who  subsequently  purchased  the  Reclor}- 
or  advowson  of  the  Parish,  and  whose  descendant 
married  Miss  Harriet  Board,  who,  as  a  widow, 
subsequently  became  Countess  Winterton,  and 
left  the  living  to  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Board,  L.L.B.,  who  was  Vicar  for  67  years,  and 
who  died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  96,  universally 
beloved  and  regretted. 

Opposite  the  Vicarage  stood  a  forge,  and  the 
old  Alms  Houses,  and  a  little  lower  down  an  Inn, 
known  as  the  "  Red  Cow." 

The  entrance  to  the  Church  was  not  so 
crowded  up  as  it  is  now,  for  Mr.  Hubbard's  shop, 
and  Mr.  Watkin's  house,  next  it,  were  not  built  ; 
and  the  row  consisted  of  pretty  little  cottages, 
(like  the  one  Mr.  Smith  lives  in),  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Costidell,  with  white  palings  in  front  of  them. 

Mr.  Rooke's  office  was  then  an  Inn,  (the 
Churchyard  Inn),  known  as  the  ''White  Horse," 
subsequently  called  the  "  White  Hart."  There 
were  many  more  Public  Houses  in  those  days  in 
Westerham,  than  there  are  now,  for  the  Town, 
being  a  fair  distance  from  the  coast,  was  then  the 
favourite  resort  of  Smugglers  .'  Why,  even  Mr, 
Knipe's  house,  the  Grange,   that  modern  abode  of 
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teetotalism,  was  in  those  days  a  Public  House, 
known  as  the  "  Red  Lion,"  while  from  "the 
George  and  Dragon,"  where  the  Court  Baron 
and  Court  Leet  were  held,  Wolfe  must  have  often 
started  in  the  London  Coach.  The  "  King's 
Arms,"  known  as  "  Paynter's,"  was  then  a  snug 
Inn,  with  pretty  old-fashioned  bow-windows, '"and 
included  Mr.  Saxby's  shop,  that  present  strong- 
hold of  temperance.  "  The  General  Wolfe  "  was 
then  the  "  King's  Head,"  and  all  the  other  Inns 
were  pretty  much  where  they  are  now,  (excepting 
of  course,  the  "  Rifleman,"  and  the  modern 
"  Crown  ").  The  "  Grasshoppers  "  are  the  oldest 
Inns  in  the  place,  taking  their  sign  from  the  same 
source  as  the  Grasshopper  weathercock  on  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  viz.,  the  crest  of  the 
Greshams,  (ancestors  of  the  Leveson  Gower's). 
The  Greshams  were  Lords  of  the  Manor  of 
Westerham,  till  it  was  sold,  on  account  of 
debts,  to  John  Warde,  of  Squerryes,  in  1751, 
when  Wolfe  was  23  years  of  age. 

Burton's  Corner,  Carter's  Cross  (or  the  old 
?^Ianor  House),  or  Farleigh  Court,  with  its  Malt- 
house  then  belonged  to  Anthony  Burton,  Maltster, 
of  Titsey.  Winterton  House  had  not  yet  been 
built  by  Mr.  Minet — an  older  set  of  tenements 
occup3ang  the  spot — and  Squerryes  Green  was 
then  an  open  Common  with  no  pond,  but  only  a 
little  stream  running  through  it.  The  Hoades, 
who  owned  all  the  little  cottages  from  the  "Warde 
Arms"     (then    the     "Coach    and     Horses")    to 
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Burton's  Corner — and  the  other  freeholders — the 
Turneys,  the  Prices,  the  Chillwells  had  not  then 
parted  with  their  Common  rights  to  the  Squire  for 
divers  good  causes  and  consideration,  (viz.,  a  good 
dinner). 

The  old  Town  Pump  stood  opposite  Mr. 
Harris's  house  in  front  of  a  Cooper's  shop,  and  a 
hairdresser  and  wigmaker  named  G.  Piggot  had 
his  shop  where  the  Bank  stands  now,  and 
probably  often  curled  Wolfe's  wig.  The  rest  of 
the  shop  belonged  to  Mr.  Green,  draper  and  sales- 
man. 

Quebec  House,  then  known  as  the  Spiers,  stood 
in  two  acres  of  the  Paris  Meade — or  meadow,  and 
belonged  to  Thomas  Ellison,  the  steward  of  the 
Manor  of  Westerham  (born  1700,  died  1778)  who 
then  owned  Well  Street  Estate.  It  was  then  a 
very  picturesque  building.  The  front  was  gabled 
as  the  rear  still  is,  and  the  side  windows  were  not 
blocked  up.  This  was  done  later  on  in  consequence 
of  the  window  tax,  or  tax  on  light. 

Wolfe,  you  may  be  certain  went  to  the  School 
Bishop  Hoadley  used  to  go  to,  then  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Lawrence.  It  was  situated  just  outside  the  Town 
on  Farleigh — on  the  lower  ledge  of  Mr.  Rooke's 
garden — and  the  bell  which  used  to  ring  Wolfe 
to  School  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Harris. 
There  were  many  Quakers  in  Westerham  in  those 
days  and  the  site  of  their  little  Chapel  opposite 
Mr.  Hooker's  is  well  known  to  you.  Such  was 
Westerham  in  Wolfe's  day. 
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DEATH     OF     WOLFE. 


Inscribed  (by  kind   permission)  to  H.E.   The  Marquess  of 

DuFFERiN  and  Ava,  Ex-Governor-General  of  **West"and 

"East." 


Words  by  J.  P.       Music  by  Ernest  H.  Smith,  F.C.O. 


The  heights  were  rolled  in  smoke  ; 
The  Foeman's  line  was  broke  ; 
As,  stricken  b}^  a  mortal  stroke, 

Lay  Westr'am's  Hero  dying. 

Ere  sank  the  setting  sun, 
He  heard  the  shout — "  They  run," 
While  thundered  every  thund'ring  gun 
Amidst  the  Frenchmen  flying. 

Then  fired  Wolfe's  glazing  eye  ; 
And  rang  his  latest  cry, 
"Thank  Heaven  !     I  happy  die," 

"  The  hard-fought  fight  is  won." 

The  Hero  fell ;  while  Vi(5lory's  crown 
Upon  his  brow  came  glancing  down. 
Little  recked  he  for  mere  renown 

So  England's  work  were  done. 

Chorus. 

O  Westerham  !     O  Westerham  ! 

Thy  Hero's  name  revere  ! 
Who,  on  the  heights  of  x\braham, 
Died  mid  the  ringing  cheer  : — 

They  run  !     They  run  ! 

The  French  !     They  run  ! 

The  Day  is  ours  ! 

The  Battle's  won. 

Keep  !  keep  the  field. 

The  Foemen  fly ! 

Now  Heaven  be  thanked, 

I  happy  die. 
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Twice  wounded  in  the  fray, 

Wolfe  led  the  Van  that  day  ; 

Until  at  length  the  French  gave  way 

Where  gleamed  Quebec's  bright  towers. 

A  third  shot  tore  his  side ; 
"  Oh  !  hold  me  up,"  he  cried. 
Undaunted,  in  his  British  pride, 
"  The  day,  at  last,  is  ours." 

Then  sing  our  Hero's  fame ! 
Raise,  raise,  the  loud  acclaim 
With  honour  to  his  name 

Who  fell  so  gloriously  ! 
"  The  Soldier's  sire  !  "    "  The  Captain's  friend  !  " 
*'  He  could  to  others  goodness  lend." 
He  fought  the  bold  fight  to  the  end, 

And  died  vic1:oriously. 

Chorus. 


C  Hooker,  Steam  Printer,  Westerbam. 
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